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This paper reports the results of a retrospective 
study of the 3- year Head start Planned fariation (HSP?) experience. 
The long*terB residual effects of HSPV«s effort to install and 
iepleaent educational sodels in various coanunit^ies are discussed 
with eaphasis on the effects on the sodels and sponsors thenselves. 
sii sodels were studied: Bank Street, Far lest, High/Scope, and the 
■odels of the Oniversities of Arizona, Kansas, and Oregon. The 
teachers of the aodel progress were studied nost intensively under 
the assusption that they would receive the strongest ispact of the 
pcograas. Two strategies of study were used: teacher observation and 
interviews with teachers and key personnel, adainistrators, and sose 
parents. In the presentation of the results concerning which 
conponents of the RSP? sodels persisted, the sodels are grouped into 
••acadesic** and '*child developsent** categories according to their 
educational orientation, and the five aain findings are reported and 
explained. Suggestions for what sight be expected of sodels in an 
exp^rinent of this scope and duration are presented. (SDR) 
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HSPV IN RETROSPECT * 

ANNE COOLIDGE MONAOHAN 
The Huron Institute 
119 Mt. Auburn Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 

In 1973-197^ a retrospective study of the Head Start 
Planned Varlat Ion experience was commissioned by the Office of 
Child Deve Icp'if n:. . Its interest v/as in the long-term residual 
effcct-s of MSFV'fi 3 year effort to install and implement educa- 
tional models in various communities. The initial question was 
"What was left of the models?" The Huron Institute broadened 
this question by asking, "What was the impact of the HSPV experi- 
ence?" 

We assumed that the strongest effects of HSPV would be 
seen in the 8 models which had been. the longest in operation. 
Since cne of these models did not wish to participate and a sec- 
ond Aas eliminated because it was not classroom oriented, the six 
moJels actually studied were: Bank Street, Far West, High/Scope, 
and Ihe models of the Universities of Arizona, Kansas and Oregon. 

We stroncly felt that the target population for models, 
thour^h ultimatoly m-^vint to be children, had to be teachers. 
Unlike 0 i»Tn'^?nt -iry schoo] programs in v/hich children are learning 
to or kn >v; l; ;v/ to read, pr'VoChool education cannot rely as heavily 
on >;^i^^**n ^a^erlal to structure a program. A preschool program 
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depends munh more explicitly upon thd teacher as the vehicle for 
instruction.^ 

Our assumption was that teachers were a model's first 
point of contact and impact. If a model could not transmit its 
procedures and goals to the teacher, it could travel no further 
to children, paronts, ;»tc. Therefore we chose teachers as the 
cjroup which potentially would receivr the strongest impact and 
the persons who would be studied most intensively. 

There were two strategies used in this follow-up study 
of HSPV. One was observations of teachers in their classrooms 
(our priorities were former HSPV teachers) with what we preferred 
to call an "observation guide" - i.e. a list of the key compo- 
nents of their former P.V. model on which the degree of teachers' 
implementation was rated. Our second strategy was interviewing 
teachers and key personnel, administrators and sometimes parents. 
Most interviews were taped; in the case of refusals, notes were 
taken. 

On the basis of a pilot study, we decided that a team 
of 2 should visit 2 former sites of one model for 3-5 days each, 
recor:! *:r;vir observationo , and tape their interviews. Conclu- 
j 1 ..>rKj rtbox*- the extent of nodel persistence and the general 
lr.:p-i'.*; or 1 r.p ort nno'^-i of the no-iel were made by Huron staff and 
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K/f-ri t:h'? lei acadonic models, Kansas and Oref^on , must 

r'*l.y on to'ifjh'rrr; a r.r'^'i- 'l"al. Kansas' stronf;', component of posl- 

i v> r*'-' i nr-jr-^^n'Ti^. ".an 'nly K" d'Mlvored by a pornon. Oro(;on':; 
i-nr^'i.- on corT-ocM on of orror ';an only be dia^noriod by a human 
b*"' I nr.. 
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the rioia tram v/hich vlsiteU oaoh model. These staff personnel 
first read all th«.* trrinacr'ljjt a from both sites of a model. They 
they met for a 2 to 3 day discussion with the team. At that 
meeting: «>aoh person advanced theories about persistence and 
InpU'jt and precjonted evidence from tape transcriptions until 
everyone a.^reed on an outline of the events in that site and 
conciusionn about the data, 

Th^ central quer.tions we addressed were "What compo- 
nents of models persisted?" And how could we characterize 
"Impact" - a more difficult question. In relation to persistence, 
we found that models seemed to fall into two^ large catecories: 
In some sites there was general agreement on which components of 
a model were left, both according to the observations of Huron 
staff and reports of site staff. We called this first category 
"per.;ir.tenco-in-fact." In other sites Huron staff did not 
observe nodol implementation, but site staff talked as if they 
were still usinf^ the model in every way. We called this latter 
ph-^-rr;;:>:fn.:n "pers Intence-in-the-eyes-of-the-beholder. " 

With thl:; asi a framework, we will present our findings, 
offXr c'.-.r:? t»n*.ative oxpl'mations for them, and then suggest what 
mlr..*/. h'^ oxpori'.od of r/>do]3 in an experiment of this scope and 

In cr::-. : 'I'-r-ln;: xir Vin'Mnr,:; we grotip^vJ modeln into two 
";i':'i'l'.ri; , •.■i\i\r:h !. n r: 1 ud«)r. Oregon and Kanoar, and 
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Scope, and the University of Arizona. Distinctions between these 
two fji'oupa p:<?nerally rest In their attitude toward content and 
how to convey It. Gone rally, Kansas and Oregon concentrate on 
reading', writing and arithmetic skills along with teacher control 
of materials and procedures. Child development models, on the 
other hand, are more process oriented, tend to emphasise other 
sorts of content areas such as language, view play as work, and 

usually give the child a great deal of responsibility to deter- 
mine what he or she will learn, and when . 

Our findings were the following: 

1. In sites that had child development models the only 
uniform feature which remained across models was 
the HSPV sponsor-created position of a local per- 
son whose Job it was to spend time training teachers 
in the model. 

2. In sites that had child development models, former 
HSPV teachers who were still teaching tended to 
implement one or two components of their former 
model. Components which teachers shared were the 
more superficial ones. 

3. Only 2 of I'J sites had nearly complete model por- 
slstenco: on*:' of Bank Street and one of the 
Univorrjlty of Kansas. 

'I. Or'^f-on riv.pf'iri) to be more vulnei'able to diminished 
u:;" or non-uiio than any other model compared to its 
rof.ortcd for'nor lovol of implomcntat ion during: the 
exp^ r I n'-'Ht . 
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5* A general kind of Impact could be attributed more 
to the experiment Itself than a particular model 
and could be called Increased professionalism. 

We will briefly discuss these findings. 

1. In child development models the sponsor created 
position of a local trainer for teachers was maintained. During 
HSPV this position was used solely to train teachers in the 
model . These positions now retain a training function, but the 
content has usually been either broadened beyond the model or 
has left the model behind. The most complete and fullest impact 
of models has been on these local trainers, who in most cases 
regard their HSPV participation as a tremendous step in their 
professional grov;th and, in some cases, as a personal experience 
of great depth. 

2. When we say that teachers in child development 
models share persistence in implementing superficial components, 
we mean those model components which, for example, specify room 
arrancer.ent or scheduling. We do not imply that such components 
are unimportant, :;ince they are essential to good classroom func- 
tioning. However, they are not the components which most reflect 
tho sponsor's di fferent lal intentions and goals which must be 
wot'ked at and int oi^nalizod on a day-by-day basis. Other model 
cornp'-r.entr; thene teach;?rn .lmplomf?nt are idiosyncratic and non- 

Toach'TTj d-> n')i-. comparo thicir level of implementation 
to Vh'j r.r;'!'- 1 • n th'"jr':M ':al Gtrindard. Instead, they seem to view 
whn*.'^7*T .".ol'^ctlon of ri'r.lnl conponf.'nts they have retained as 
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reasonable and they tend to talk about their performance as 

>odylnB the model. In moot cases the perception of our field 
staff was that teachers* level of implementation was, in fact, 
quite partial. Some of this discrepancy can be attributed to the 
perennial difficulties both observers and implementors have 
understanding what concrete examples can exemplify child develop- 
ment model components, as they are most frequently stated in 
terms of all-encompassing goals. When confronted with this 
dilemma observers may tend to be stricter as to how well compo- 
nents are really implemented while, by contrast, teachers may be 
looser as to what behaviors really "fit" into a model* s defini- 
tion. However, only superficial persistence of the child 
development models may also be explained either by sponsor* s lack 
of detailed and concrete ideas for model implementation or, if 
they had such ideas, their inability to successfully transmit 
them to teachers. Implementation of these models v/as also 
impaired by a general absence of concrete, definite expectations 
for teachers and monitoring, if it existed at all, was of the most 
inrrequ'?nt and loose kind. 

3. One site of Ban',< Street and one of Kansas are the 
only 3lt?.'3 of I'l which retain full model implementation. By this 
wo rr.p.m M-iu^ ull cor.pori'^>nt. 3 ;^re present to a high degree in all 
cL'iiJsroorn:-^ ^n'l thr t:'*or?h«:*r'o hoth know and refer of'ton to the model. 

Throo obr.ervat. icn:3 soon important about these two 
r.Lt;'v'. Flrr.t, thr^.v^; 'ir*o tv/o phenomena which dl f forent late these 
r,lt.o.". from ill ot.hc*rT. , on-^' 'i^'ponrlent on the site, the other on 
t,fiO sponr;r;r. In thn car>o of both r, Ites, toachors and parents an 
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well as administrators see themselves as actively participating 
and having a voice in the initial decision to enter HSPV, and 
thp'y aro nov; intervstod in th«- maintenance and oxpansion of tho 
model and enthusiastically train new teachers in it. 

S6>cond, these two sites viewed the sponsor personnel 
with whom they had contact as accepting of them and as working 
with them. The modi?is, in turn, seemed extraordinarily respon- 
sive to the sites* input, questions and requests. This was 
unusual; other sites experienced their relationship to sponsors 
differently: some as threatening, some neutrally, some as a 
resource r.eeding "pushing" to "produce", and some as a transitory 
influence with whom one interacted in a brief and cursory way. 

Third, these 2 sites of Kansas and Bank Street also 
seemod an ideal match for their particular model. Though this 
point deserves more attention than we can give it in this 
pap'^^r, v;e would like to underscore both the rarity and importance 
of the ro:-.pect and mutuality that existed between these sites and 
the! r r.od-^ Lr. . 

^. The site material Oregon produced v/as unique in our 
study. During H3PV, Oregon reportedly had a high level of imple- 
rri'^-jntition in onn of the tv/o si ten we visited; in both sites, 
howvv-^r, t^-'ichor' roaction to the nodol was either openly skepti- 
cal, hoot LI.?, or at tho least, anb i valent . We found this in no 
o-.'i'n* oit" of no o*.h':r ;r.od-:l. 

Very r'-'W mo'Jo] cornponont s por se were loft. Though 
odr;ir;i;:tr -i*-or:; In tho::" :;ltf?r, oftf-n talk'.-d of droppl nfj; th^' model 
for* pfsl loo'-p b. Ic.i 1 or M^'olorical rf^ar-.onr>, teach'rrn oxpr'^.'ssod 
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their difficulty with the model in terms of the pressure on 
children and particularly on the way they themselves had been 
treated by sponsor staff.Nji'he most frequent references were to 

the model's concentration on teachers* classroom "errors" and the 
nonreceptlveness of sponsor staff to teacher input or questions. 
Interestingly, Oregon is the only example of model training tech- 
niques which are contradictory to model tenants. While it 
advocates positive reinforcement techniques in working with 
children, according to site reports it appears to use negative 
reiniorcement frequently in training teachers, 

5. The professional behavior of teachers can be thought 
of as a continuum v/here at one end one may possess the simplest 
attributes of a teacher, and at the other an array of standards 
and criteria for both classroom performance and professional 
relationships. In some cases, HSPV brought teachers who had had 
no group contact together for the first time during model train- 
lac - a practice which they Incorporated into their professional 
schedules after HSPV. On the other hand, other sites adapted or 
modified Ideas Introduced by models: sequenced curriculum, 
record-l<--epinc on children, or Informal teacher-designed tests 
for child progress.. The nntlon that these are important aspects 
of an:l standards for an e.i<jcat ional program can bo attributed 
both r.o'l^iz ;ind to lh'» experiment itoelf. 

< 

One can Judr.e these findlnf^s enormously encouraging or 
dl o-nur-i.ri r.;;; d'?p':ndl on one's expectations for a 3 year effort 
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at educational change* Theoretically, Planned Variation offered 
one of two kinds of services to sites: (1) mobile teacher train- 
ing or (2) a more continuous sort of in-service training. Which 
kind -"f service a site received depended not only on what the 
sponsor was prepared to Rive, but also on what the site was 
ready to receive. These two kinds of services imply different 
intentions and "readiness" to deliver a model on the part of the 
sponsor, which ideally should be matched to different levels of 
functioning for teachers. 

Teacher training institutions have traditionally been 
internally, consistent, espousing one philosophy or belief sys- 
tem, such as "open education." Their clients are usually 
untrained teachers - that is, persons who have not devoted much 
time to thinking about teaching or systematically planning for 
it. A teacher-training orientation would have been the most 
suitable one for most teachers in the Head Start sites we visited 
since they were inexperienced because they were either new 
teachers or paraprofessionais . 

Ho'wever, providinc In-iservice training was a role more 
appr-vpria^o to most sponsors' capabilities. In-service is char- 
actorlzerl by two foatures when it is suitably applied: (1) infre- 
quent: short tr-nn loarninr; soqu'^ncos in the form of workshops 
ri:;nir:,"; n Vf.-i 'luyr, -irri (?) an aufUenr;« Oi trained and/or experl- 
rri*::'; i *:^^^■:tJ:r•^. rjlric' rnor.h r;f,on:-.orn were not prepared to provide 
an in-'loptii cxj-"rlor»f;'; to sitor. , both by virtue of contract 
r'.-.-.t raintG nn^l alr.o ur.-ially in terno of their staff'3 lack of 
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familiarity with preschool children and training issues, they 
could only operate on an in-service basis. 

it seems to us that to have any beneficial outcomes, an 
innovation must Involve some, sort of assessment of site needs 
and capabilities. Since an educational innovation is nearly 
always a service program as well, one view is that it should be 
located where it will be utilized to its fullest advantage. 
Though It would have been relatively strlghtforward to assess the 
general needs of teachers at sites, it would have been much more 
difficult to assess the capability of sponsors and models for a 
successful match of needs and service. 

The changes, most models sought to make in Head Start 
classrooms were ambitious at least on paper. In most cases, 
teachers were required to make attitudinal and behavioral 
changes. The training demands this placed on Planned Variation 
were unus'-ally serious. For one. thing because Head Start has 
served as a career ladder program and Its salaries are rarely, if 
ever, competitive with other teaching Jobs, teacher turnover has 
boon encJenic to the pro[:;ran. A more long term or continuous 
training aVVort than linPV's nay be necessary for this reason alone. 
Moreover, ^ven without a turnover problem, t.he nature of teaching 
its'ar ir a proc^^sy we conr.lder to require ongoing learning. The 
coFi-^>pt -.r a nobile trMlriLnp; Institution is probably not the most 
err--M:^:vo anoV/or to (?ith^r lack of tr-alning or need for ongoing 
tr-.i In 1 r.;- . Ar.'j-h'-.T oh.joction to this solution is the problems 
crf»:i«'"l V-jv liv' .jtalTLn;: arvJ continiilty of a "mobile" institu- 
tion. ■')n].y '1 srr.all pool of persons is available for and can 
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continual Ty tolerate as much travel as HSPV required. We think 
tht? Uevolopment of a resource on 3lt|e for the purpose of continu- 
ing tralr.ine input would be more efl'sctlve and cost beneficial. 

A basic question we must false here is whether HSPV 



solution to training/educa- 
indicates that most models 
jrehensive during HSPV. "Com- 



iniH?eli^ pi'ovidod any sort of 3uitabl 
tlonal problems. Our site material 
we:v^ noil her well-developed nor con; 
p::'hon;i : V; " we think, is defined byf whether a model has thought 
thr:vai:li J 11 the major teaching issJ^s, but not necessarily by its 
p.'f.res; r. : curriculum and strategi(fs to address each one. Anyone 
wr.j ha': .r.cnt tine in a classroom li.nows that numerous incidents 
ir-lse a;: :h demand a response from: teachers and for which there is 
ot''.eri iv.. -eady answer. While thes,^ specific incidents are end- 
it ...3, i' .s possible for them to t'e included or excluded from the 
e-jiiioat . • ;1 system a teacher utilizes by a set of internally con- 
sljto;/. ■ itlonal principles. In other words, a model needs to 
e/.plicivi, order the array of pot|.«ntial classroom occurrences 
within Li system of priorities in order to fully provide educa- 
•'L :" t i • i.'^tance to conmunit ies .. 

rhe lack of nodel persistence we found in most sites 
rr\[-'jv. /plairrvi by tne prematurity of HSPV, an inadequate num- 

cj>:'volod to it, or perhaps even to teacher Inadequacy, 
for. 1 it p.rirrriri iy r^? fleets the capability of models 
l.r'.ir ;■ - t\\f>y v/er" clear l.y dovoloplnfj; and not "complete." 
I' '■ ".hv, v/o think one of ,he more important aapects of HSPV 

: :*.or"^?d - the doy-:' lopr^nt of models themselves: what 
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